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Figure 4.13 
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Each manifold of the social system is a mirror image of the 
manifold opposite it. Learning and exchange are simultan- 
eous, but each generates a different set of aggregate ac- 
tivities. These, in turn, even though they have widely 


separated results in time and space (modality and economy), 

















have an obvious impact on one another. The allocation, pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth defines the shape of the 
stratification system, and the stratification system, quite 
independent of economic stimuli, then determines who gets 
what status, and through the distribution of status, what 
personality. The same is true of politics and justice. 
Politics occurs primarily in the adaptive sector of aggre- 
gate life, where participants actively seek to exchange 
values; exchange is determined competitively, through the 
skillful use of authority, influence and manipulation. The 
profit orientation of the exchange system makes it the 
carrier of change.” Justice, alternatively, occurs in the 
expressive sector, where persons attempt to avoid giving up 
values they wish to retain--that is, to avoid change. It 
is, in a sense, an arena of conflict characterized by zero- 
Sum games, and of winners and losers. In judicial matters 
there is no compromise, only the arbitrary enforcement of 
the law. Justice is thus the carrier of stability. 

At the moment of its inception, a group is usually 


ancifferentiated. First order segmentation, that is the 





3 
v searee M. Foster, Traditional Cultures: and the 


Empact of Technological Change (New York: Harper and Row, 
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division of group activities into adaptive and expressive 
sectors, grows out of the initial division of labor and the 
necessity of specialization. However, specialization has 
the capacity to produce more than instrumental divisions--it 
also affects perception, goals, and cohesion. When speciali- 
zation divides, the group, if it is to remain a group, must 
discover means of improving solidarity. The division of the 
expressive sector between 4 modality and a solidity reflects 
the failure of the socialization process to generate affec- 
tive integration. Thus, socialization is augmented by a 
process of social control. social control effectively sup- 
ports the socialization process by maintaining the integrity 
ef social norms. At the same time, specialization is in no 
way hampered. Division of the adaptive sector into a polity 
and an economy reflects the increasing demand of a develop- 
ing system on resources, and the need to allocate them 
authoritatively and employ them efficiently. 

Third order segmentation occurs when each subsystem 
of the social system begins to assume the properties of the 
secial system itself. Each substructure becomes a system in 
its own right, with both adaptive and expressive functions. 
For example, while the polity may continue to perform 


authoritative goal attainment and resource mobilization 
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functions for the system as a whole, it aiso begins to have 
adaptive and expressive problems of its own, vis-h-vis other 
subsystems. Third order segmentation is probably a function 
of competition hetween each of the existing sunsystems for a 
greater and greater share of the responsibility for manage- 
ment of the entire system. Each subsystem is well-organized, 
and capable of competing effectively for new tasks with 
every other subsystem, even though the tasks may seen generic 
to a@ particular Subsystem. Each subsystem must now regard 
each of the other systems as the “external environment." 

The moment this happens, the new segmentation is required as 
@ condition for continued survival. At this stage of geno- 
typic development, a social System can be said to be “insti- 
tutional." First, second and third order segmentations can 
be schematized (see Figure 4.14). 

The impetus for fourth order segmentation in any sub- 
system is identical to that which creates second crder seg- 
mentation in the original system: the failure of the 
secialization process to adequately maintain integration 
amc reduce the strain on available resources. The effect of 
this advanced segmentation on the polity is easily illus- 


trated (see Figure 4.15). 
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Figure 4.15 


The Polity 
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Institutions: institutions: 

1) fanily; 1) judicial process; 

2) parapolitical groups 2) political ritual; 
(Young Democrats, 3) elections; 
Republicans, etc.); 4) protest meetings and 

3) party activity platform conventions. 


(campaign and platform). 


social Development Through Time 


Social development follows a linear progression 
through time~-every social system is aimed like an arrow 
toward a definitive genetic shape. The phenotypic, or 
outward characteristics of a particular developmental 
sequence depends upon the nature of the problems faced, 
the resources available and the conditions of resolution. 
Hence, in terms of observables, every social system may 
exhibit seemingly unique properties. During the stage 


of solidarity’? a social system must resolve expressive 





Oy stages of evolution have been derived from 
the “stages of political development" advanced by A. F. K. 
Organski. Solidity is equal to “primitive unification": 
eccelerated adaptation to “industrialization"; distribu- 
tive integration to “national welfare"; and advanced 
Dureaucratization to “abundance." Organski's categories 
are tailored to the development of historical polities, 
bet seem to explain processes of evolution present in 
all groups. A. F. K, Organski, The Stages of Political 
Development (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965). 
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problems before instrumental activities can be undertaken 
with confidence. The most difficult problem is that of 
homogenizing a membership which may have different ethnic, 
religicus and cultural traditions which give rise to dif- 
ferences in aspiration, perception and evaluation. Unless 
homogenization occurs, instrumental specialization at the 
adaptive level may produce permanent sources of tension or 
destroy the efficiency of the group. When the system is 
a nation or society, the chief function of the polity is 
to encourage integration by 

1) “establishing central political rule over all 
territories and peoples to be included within nationai 
boundaries, a problem which is generally solved brutally 
and unimaginatively through military conquest"; 

2) “maintaining this rule in the face of ethnic 
divisions, dissident minorities, and separatist movements "; 

3) “bringing some pattern of national economic uni- 
fication te a patchwork of local economies based largely on 


41 
subsistence farming." 





41 
ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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The magnitude of the problem is obvicusly more critical for 
a nation than for a small group. Small groups can generate 
common perception and synthesize common aspirations through 
a process of intense, face-to-face interaction. However, 
such activity is inefficient for an organization aimed 
toward the realization of a complex goal. Thus, organiza- 
tions (and institutions and societies) tend to rely more on 
social control as a means of producing integration, at least 
in the formative stages of development. The primary source 
ef revolutionary tension in the solidarity stage stems from 
the irrelevance of the institutions and processes of social 
control for bringing about accelerated adaptation or “indus- 
trialization." Because “unification” is a long process, the 
techniques of social control are liable to become institu- 
tionalized. The fact of their presence in the face of new 
problems and the fact that they "worked" during the period of 
"unification" ensures their use in the stage of accelerated 
adaptation or “industrialization.“ Because social control 
is based upon coercion, threat and violence, it poses a 
serious threat to the incentive structure required to induce 
sustained economic growth. Coercion is an inefficient sub- 
stitute for the profit motive, as the experience of the 


Soviet Union under Stalin clearly proves. The program of 
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destalinization and return to Western economic and manager~ 
ial techniques may be regarded as a e@VOlution against the 
excessive and ineffectual employment of coercion in Soviet 
economic life pricr te stalin's death. The bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolutions of the eighteenth century can also be 
interpreted as a response te the repression of economic 
activity implicit in meccantilism. Yhe political system 
becomes involved with the solidity precisely because it 
possesses the capacity to mobilize the instruments of social 
control efficiently. hus, excluding small groups, the re~ 
lationship between the polity and the solidity during the 
period of sOlidarity or “primitive unification" can be 


schematized as follows: 


¥igure 4.16 
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The period of accelerated adaptation involves inten- 
Sive action in pursuit cf the geals of the system. Success- 
ful completion of this stage depends upon prior expressive 
integration: unless it has been integrated during the 
sclidarity stage, a system cannct efficiently execute instru- 
mental tasks. In the stage of accelerated adaptation, the 
polity performs particular mobilization functions: 

1) to facilitate the transmission of power and author~ 
ity from the expressive elite (in Organski’s terms "tradi-~- 
tional") to the managerial elite; 

2) to facilitate or permit the mobilization of re- 
Sources, including skill and capital, to be employed in 
adaptive tasks; 

3) where the system is a nation, to preside “over a 
large-scale migration of people from country to cay.” 

The specific conditions under which a system must 
perform its tasks determines the kind of regime that evolves. 
Searing the solidarity stage, authoritarian regimes predom- 
Seate. In the pericd of accelerated adaptation, the availa~ 

_$ility of labor, capital and managerial skills determines 


et eee er 


42 
Ibic., pp. 1O0“Ll. 














the type of regime. Where labor, capital and skiil are 
abundant, a “bourgeois" regime emerges with a laissez faire 
attitude. Where labor, capital and skill are either scarce 
or maldistributed, a more coercive and technically efficient 
regime ("stalinist" or "fascist") is necessary in order to 
force workers to work, managers to manage, and consumers to 
postpone consumption while both skill and capital are accumu- 
lated. In a sense, a coercive regime mobilizes scarce re- 
sources in a way that compensates for the advantages of abun- 
dance. Although coercion is inefficient, accelerated adapta~ 
tion in the early stages may be impossible under conditions 
of scarcity without it. The interaction between the polity 
and the economy during this period can be schematized as 
follows: 


Figure 4.17 
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Once an organization reaches its economic maturity, 
it is faced with the specter of distributing the fruits of 
its labor more equally. This stage probabiy does not occur 
in all groups, although Organski believes that it is present 
in the evolution of all nations. In nations, 

The primary function of gevernment is reversed from that 
of the preceding period. . .. In stage three it is the 
task of government to protect the people from the hard- 
ships of industrial life: to keep the economy running 
smoothly, to provide the higher Living standards so long 
sought, and to aid the disadvantaged. 
If the stage of distributive integraticn occurs in a group, 
it takes the form of extending the accumulated wealth of the 
erganization to the membership in the form cf fringe bene- 
fits and profit sharing programs. wburing this stage, more 
attention is given to questions of distributive justice and 
expanding the range of values available te the membership. 
This is the period of “human relations" management, of con- 
cern for the welfare cf the employee, and of human conserva~ 
tion. Having achieved success, the organization must now 
attempt to meet a broader range of human needs as a condition 
for survival ané continued efficient output. The interac- 


tion between the polity and other subsystems can be schema- 


tized as follows: 





43,14., p. 12. 
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Figure 4.18 
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The final period of cevelopment, in groups, organiza- 
tions and institutions the stage of advanced bureaucratiza- 
tion, and in nations, the stage of "abundance," involves the 
extension of the most advanced technology to the entire sys- 
tem, placing all social functions on a totally routine basis. 
In groups, organizations and institutions, the most advanced 
technology is bureaucratic procedure. In nations, it is 
automation. Bureaucracy and the automated, self-regulating 
machine are similar in the sense that both are designed to 
overcome the inefficient and uneven performance of human 
beings. It is a kind of quality control extended to the 
most unstable of all factors of production: the human or- 


ganism. The function of polity during this period is to 








control and channel the diffusion of bureaucracy or the auto- 
mated machine. Since the level of organic integration 

has increased considerably from the other stages, the polity 
could be expected to interfere in private affairs on a wide- 
spread, but selective basis. Such a system would become 
overly dependent upon a minority of highly specialized ex- 
perts and virtually omnipotent managers. The polity would 
be organized in a rigid, hierarchical fashion. Democracy, 
that is to say influence, could not be tolerated in most mat- 
ters of policy. This stage signals the emergence of benefi- 
cent, totalitarian government. The model would be that of a 
functionally integrated corporate dictatorship. This rela- 
tionship between the polity and the rest of the social sys~ 


tem can be schematized as follows: 
Figure 4.19 
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Political Change 


Within stages, change normally comes at a gradual 
pace; between stages, it comes suddenly and dramatically. 
Movement from one developmental stage to another involves 
guantum change ushered along by political revolution. In 
each stage, the polity is of pivotal importance for it alone 
has the capacity to mobilize the resources necessary to bring 
a social system through a stage and from one stage to the 
next. Revolutionary change is a function cf contradictory 
forces. Within any given period of development, peculiar 
institutions and processes emerge to facilitate the safe 
passage of the system through that period, As a social sys- 
tem reaches the perihelion of its development within a given 
stage, it sets forth on a rampage downhill toward the next. 
But the institutions and processes that brought up the hill 
to the peak of its developmental capacity now begins to act 
as a brake. In effect, the institutions and processes which 
assisted development during one period may retard and hold 
back movement inte the next. If movement is retarded, ten- 
sions accumulate that are finally discharged when the flood- 
gate of social change is released by political revolution. 
Power, that is to say authority and influence in any multi- 


pie combination, xests on resources--political change must 








therefore result from change in tne distribution of re~- 
sources. Thus, change in resources is the end product of 
development within a stage. and the instrument cf revolutions 
which brings social systems from one stage to another. As 4 
social system moves through each stage of development, re- 
source distributions change as a result of acculturation, 
Siscovery and technological innovation. The moment a new re~ 
source becomes available, someone, driven by a desire for 
profit, soon discovers its potential as a claim to political 
powex. The change in resource @istributions also parallels 
the accumulation of tension. Ultimately, some new group in 
society employs the new resources to acquire power, and the 
moment the objective is achieved, the time of revolutionary 
movement is unleashed and the social system takes its gigan- 
tic leap forward inte the next period. Political change is 
therefore always revolutionary and the result of social 
change. Within each stage, the polity actively assists the 
social system along its natural line of development. Even=- 
tually, the institutions of assistance become sources of 
inertia as preparation for the next stage begins. Inertia 
produces tension, and the accumulated tension is finally 
éischarged when a countervailing elite makes its bid for 


power on the basis of new resources OF novel uses of 
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existing resources. 

Revolutionary change, that is to say abrupt transi- 
tion from one period into another, is always massive in 
amplitude, but not necessarily violent. The level of overt 
violence present depends upon the character of the institu- 
tions that must be overcome--that is, the institutions of 
the antecedent stage. Movement into the period of acceler- 
ated adaptation (industrialization) is invariably violent 
because of the coercive and repressive nature cf the peliti- 
cal institutions of the previous period of sOlidarity (primi- 
tive unification). solidarity is brought to fruition through 
the skillful use of social and political controls steeped in 
coercion and violence. Because an existing elite has per- 
fected the management of the instruments of violence to a 
high degree of efficiency, these instruments become the only 
reliable weapons available to constrain competitors. Be-~ 
cause violence has worked weil in the past, it will be used 
again, a fact which guarantees the use of violent counter- 
measures by the competing elite. The stage of accelerated 
adaptation must be brought into existence by violence be- 
cause the stage of solidarity before it relied so heavily 
upon violence as a technique of management. However, vio- 


lence need not accompany any other revolutionary change. 














The transition from accelerated adaptation to distributive 
integration (national welfare) should net be violent because 
the institutional techniques of the former were neither vio- 
tent nor coercive and therefore do not require violence and 
coercion to overthrow. The dominant technique of acceler- 
ated adaptation is the manipulation of incentive to increase 
the quality and quantity of economic output. Thus, the 
period of distributive integration would be brought about by 
the same means. Here, the competing elite would be expected 
to promise more incentives for distributive integration than 
the existing elite as a technique for gaining power. 

Secial change is filtered and processed by the human 
cognitive system: it finds initiation in the peripheral sys~ 
tem and conservation in the primitive system. Change begins 
and ends cognitively with intra-generational conflict and 
consensus. The initial stimulus for change can arise from 
one of three sources: unmanageable change in the physical, 
cultural and social milieu; the introduction of foreign 
stimuli from other cultures; the generation of discoveries 
within cultures. As a rule, all social systems try constant~- 
ly to preserve, through modality and solidity functions, the 


existing state of the system. Virtually all change is tac- 


tical, oriented to the prevention of strategic change. In 
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effect, cultures change just enough to resist change. Let 


us assume change has been initiated by the introduction of a 
foreign technology. Adoption of the technology produces 
change in the models of reality of the users, and change in 
situational pexrceptiens leads inevitably, through logical 
processes alone, to new conceptions of social relationships. 
These new conceptions open the way for innovation, both tech- 
nological and social, and encourage the discovery of new re- 
sources or novel uses fox existing resources. It is here 
that the groundwork is laid for political change, for the 
new resources or new ideas on the use of existing resources 
may become bases for new Claims to political power, 

Part of the strain and tension which eventually be- 
comes the vehicle for revolutionary change is rooted in per- 
ceptual conflict. To speak of strain and tension is to sug- 
gest perceptual disagreement or dissonance. Empirically, 
dissonance emerges from the divergent perceptions and evalua- 
tions generated by the introduction of the foreign technology. 
Dissonance exists precisely because technological innovation 
seldom affects all members of a system uniformly. It af- 


fects the user, and users tend to be the young. The older 





44 
Harding, et al., p. 56. 
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generation tends to reject the new conceptual extrapolations 
as a threat to the integrity of the system. The young, who 
are the users of technology, reciprocate by rejecting the de- 
mand for orthodoxy, and point instead to the profit the new 
technology brings. Thus, initially, there exists a conflict 
between the flexible peripheral attitudes of the young and 
the rigid primitive beliefs of the aged. Such tensions give 
rise to demands for authoritative resolution. The polity, 
instead of resolving the conflict, perpetuates it by rein-~ 
forcing the primitive beliefs of the aged while at the same 
time permitting the new technology to run its course. By 
temporarily avoiding the conflict, the polity allows it to 
beceme an additional source of strain. Eventually the new 
conceptions created by the new technology are preserved as 
primitive beliefs in the generation presently experiencing 
primary socialization. These children grow to adulthood 
accepting the new views cf the world as given, but they too 
will someday be faced with a rebellious youth busily follow- 
ing the logical requirements of another new technology, and 
they too, by rejecting it, will create an additional source 
ef tension which will add to the probability of revolutionary 
change. The entire process of change can be schamatized as 
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Yhe unusual force of political revolution is gener- 
ated by the tension which has accumulated as the existing 
power structure (ruling class) and its techniques become 
more and more irrelevant or dysfunctional for the transition 
to the next stage of development. The accretion of tension 
is a function of resistance to change. Revolutions are 
triggered when a countervailing elite discovers that it can 
make a realistic bid for power on the basis of new resources 
generated within a given period of development. Additional 
strain accrues as a result of the confrontation of the modern- 
izing perceptions of the youth and the orthodox beliefs of 
the aged. This source of strain disappears when the techno~- 
logically oriented perceptions of one generation become the 


primitive beliefs of the next. 


intra-aggregate Behavior 


Intra-aggregate behavior takes place in two arenas: 
within and between territorial units. Within territories, 
interaction is between institutions, organizations, and 
groups; between territories, societies interact. All sig- 
nificant intra-aggregate interaction, that is to say all 
behavior involving the exchange of important values, takes 


place among oligarchs who are the leaders of the interacting 














esystems. Interaction is regulated by a stringent, highly 
salculative application of the Laws of Human Exchange; the 
sormative xequirements which fulfill the expressive prere=- 
cuisites of groups are seldom operative. The style of ex~ 
change is normally bargaining, although in the zero-sum 
condition, violence may be employed. 

Intra-aggregate behavior requires interaction be~- 
sween leaders because it involves relationships between 
groups of people with hierarchically arranged divisions of 
labor and authority. If, as Michels suggests, all groups 
sre oligarchical no matter how democratic they try to be, 
shen it follows that interaction between leaders is the only 
sensible way of conceiving the interaction of social sys-~- 
Res, The Laws of Human Exchange are applied more severe~- 
ly in group behavior than in individual behavior because 
group profits can be more easily calculated than individual 
profit, especially where cost-accounting techniques are em- 
ployed. The moment a group moves beyond the most rudimentary 
specialization, it begins to employ budgeting techniques to 
Ziscover how well the stated goals have been approximated in 


reality. Budgets can only be employed as standards of 


———————  aneaameers 


4S popert Michels, Political Parties (New York: Free 
Press, 1949). 
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judgment when operations have been quantified. Groups also 
have greater capacity to mobilize information than individuals. 
hey can avoid the falsifying effects of subjective evaluation 
more easily than individuals because ef the objectifying de- 
mands implied in the performance of roles. The role, in 
effect, is insurance against many forms ef cognitive falsifi- 
cation, especially self-deception. 
The chief form of interaction where groups are in- 
volved is bargaining. Let us define 
bargaining az a competition for values in which each 
of the participants is willing to exchange values, and 
attempts to aggregate several of his least important 
values into a single package with the intention of re- 
warding the other party as much as profit margins allow. 
In essence, bargaining is cooperative, munificent competi- 
tion that frequently borders on collusion. Because bargain- 
ers are the leaders of groups, they are capable of wielding 
resources of considerable magnitude and variety, resources 
which belong ultimately to the menbership of the groups in- 
volved. Each bargainer offers the other a number of smaller 
profits, most of which are then employed by the bargainer to 


enhance his own position of leadership within his own group. 


Because they possess enormous capital, it is possible for 
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the oligarchs to put together novel packages of less desir- 
able values. Everyone gets something, some profit, although 
not the total range of profit expected. However, more than 
any other social actor, the bargainer has the greatest will- 
ingness to settle, especially if what he is settling for can 
be employed to retain power. 

Within territories, the dominant condition is one of 
relatively proliferate exchange opportunities. If a particu- 
lar value cannot be gained, another is available, and acqui- 
sition is probable. Between territories, however, the zero- 
sum condition frequently prevails--here the use of violence 
is directly proportional to the level of scarcity: the 
greater the scarcity, the higher the probability of violence. 
Violence is infrequent as a technique ef value acquisition 
within territories because people are willing in general to 
exchange values, because values are available for acgquisi- 
tion, and because the polity, as the international repre- 
sentative of a social system, monopolizes the right to employ 
the instruments of violence, thereby denying the use of 


violence to others. 
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CHAPTER V 
TOWARD A THEORY OF IDEALOGICAL INVOLVEMENT 


Perhaps the greatest paradox of modern political 
science is the total absence of reliable information about 
the behavior patterns of the most central of political 
actors: the politician. The political scientist is less 
to blame for this paucity of knowledge than the natural 
reticence and manipulative capacities of the politician. 

As the major agents of political mobilization, politicians 
distribute and allocate significant, often earth=shattering 
values and costs. Information about who gets what, when and 
how is scrupulously controlled by a silent conspiracy of 
the members of the political community. Strategy and tac- 
tics do not permit the indiscriminate distribution of such 
information to political scientists who would almost cer- 
tainly use it “indiscriminately” by revealing it in books 
and journals. The integrity of the social system rests in 
part on the successful maintenance of the natural separa- 
tion of the political from the civic culture. Constricting 


the supply of information about elite behavior helps 
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maintain the bifurcation. E. E. Schatischneider implies 
existence of a universal psychological disposition on the 


part of winners, no matter who they are, to restrict the 
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One of the central sor 
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ces of presidential power appears 
to be the capacity of a President to generate enough un- 
certainty about how he will respond if his requests are 

s * 2 Zz ss @ * 
not implemented. In effect, if the members of the 
Washington Community cannot predict his response to their 
failure to comply, the uncertainty (and risk) will raise 
the probability of compliance. President Johnson is said 
to have employed this technique masterfully in the settle~ 
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ment of the threatened railway strike in 1965. The 
politician is capable of restricting information precise- 


ly because one of his most important skill traits is 
Y E 
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"impression management.” Everyone, of course, manages 





1s, E. Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign Peopie 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960), Chapter 1. 


2Richard Neustadt, Presidential Power (New York: 
John Wiley and Son, 1960). 


“Hugh Sidey, "Two Years in Office: Measure of the 
Man," Life Magazine, December 5, 1965, p. 56. 


“Goffman, Chapter l. 
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impressions, but because he depends upon the support of 
persons schooled in the civic culture, the politician must 
be able to manipulate symbols effectively and present 
images artfully as a matter of simple survival. So ex=- 
pert is the politician in the field of “impression manage- 
ment" that he invariably confounds even the trained social 
scientist who has learned to listen with a “third ear." 

If the politician is empirically obscure, how can 
one study political management reliably? ‘Two strategies 
are open. In the first, the investigator may study polit- 
ical management in other kinds of groups where the veil of 
secrecy may be more translucent than in the political arena. 
Then, on the basis of a verified theory of political manage- 
ment which holds in all groups, the analyst could predict 
and explain the behavior of the politician without obtain- 
ing access to his personality or his environment. In ef- 
fect, the outcomes of particular patterns of behavior may 
be so stable and so obvious that they would provide visible 
indicators which could then be observed in the place of 
the more deeply imbedded variables. The second strategy 
is more openly inferential; it assumes that political 
success is the opposite of political failure, that the 


variables which produce political success are the reverse 
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o£ those which produce political failure. If the assump- 
tion is accurate, the researcher would be able to infer the 
parameters of success on the basis of an intensive knowledge 
of the parameters of failure. Neither method can replace 
direct and revealing observation. Because the politician 
himself destroys the efficacy of that method, one of the 
two approaches just identified must be used. The approach 
of this work is to study political failure for the light 


it may shed on political success. 





Idealogical behavior is political activity designed 
to change the scope of government™ on the basis of belief 
; , . — 6 ‘cats kcal 
in an idealized political myth. The basic difference 
between this and other kinds of political activity is the 
inherent fallaciousness of all political myths. When a 
myth is employed as a model of political reality, its 
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Sagger, et al., describe the scope of government 
as the core of politics at the social ievel. Robert Agger, 
Daniel Goidrich, and Bert Swanson, The Rulers and the Ruied 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964), pp. 6-14. 


6tasswell and Kaplan define a political myth as 
“the pattern of basic political symbols current in society." 
Harold Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), p. 116. 
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2 aeinr 2. ee a 2 2. 2 «4 
ecisions All other political 
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activity tends to be based upon a real politik oriented to 
situational demands. For that reason alone, it is likely 
to be more successful than idealogical behavior. 

In general, a political myth is a semi-autonomous 
belief system which advances a theory of political life 
that sanctions or rejects the existing distribution o1 
important values; fixes causes and effects and prescribes 
cures; and conceptualizes what is good, beautiful and true. 
It is socially and culturally conditioned and is normally 
employed in behalf of a social or political movement, 
group or system to interpret reality authoritatively for 
adherents, and to rationalize or legitimize policy demands. 
It functions to bind the personality of the individual 
meaningfully to the group by meeting the psychological need 
of the anomic and disconnected for solidarity, identifica- 
tion, knowledge and reinforcement for primitive beliefs. 

As long as the adherent needs the myth, authoritative in- 
terpreters, probably the group leadership, keep it current 
through a slow but continual process of revision to meet 
the logical threat of changing conditions. Because a myth 


serves both logical and psychological needs, its doctrines 


may contain functionally contradictory, but brilliantly 
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integrated propositions couched in vague, ambiguous and 
abstract language in order to leave the greatest possible 
leeway for selective interpretation. The greater the 
leeway, the more efficiently the myth can be employed by 
the leadership as a means of exacting compliance from the 
adherents. 

A political myth is also a socially based instrument 
of cognition which, because of its politicai nature, is 
likely to have broad effects upon other kinds of cognitive 
instruments. I refer here to the fact that myths are close- 
ly tied te the distribution of important values. As values 
are exchanged and paired frequently with the myth, the doc- 
txines of the myth have a high probability of being inter- 
nalized by those who receive the vaiues. An elite, for 
example, has a strong interest in maintaining the existing 
distribution of valued resources and may view the political 
myth as an efficient technique for insuring that distribu- 
ction. Thus, at every opportunity, it will ensure that the 
myth is paixed with as many important values, and as fre- 
quently, as possible, in the hope that the internalization 
of the myth will affect other cognitive instruments suffi- 
ciently to freeze the existing distribution of values per~ 


ceptually. People who cannot perceive the possibility of 





